Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

“Truth is one : sages call It by various names” 

1. Who saw the Creation? [Before cre- 
ation] how did the boneless one 1 ! carry the 
bony? 5 Where then was the life ( asuh ), 
the blood ( asrk ) and the self ( dtma ) of 
this earth ? Who went to the wise man 
to ask this ? 3 

Rg-Veda 1.164 A 

2. Immature and ignorant, I ask about 
those truths which are not known even to 
the gods. 4 Over the young (bas/caye) calf 
the sages have spread the seven threads in 
order to weave ( otavai ). 5 

Rg-Veda 1.164.5 

3. Let him declare here who knows this : 
the hidden abode of this beautiful bird 
(veft). From his head the cows draw 
milk; wearing his dress they drink water 
with their feet. 6 

Rg-Veda 1A64 . 7 



_ - * J 1 | 1 1 4 4 » Asya Vamasya hymn, which is full of interesting 

riddles and obscure symbolism. 

According to Sayana, anastha (the boneless one) refers to Prakrti, the unmanifested 
primal cause of the universe. Note that the word is in the feminine gender. 

2. The ‘bony one 5 means the manifested universe — physical and mental. 

3- In other words, before Creation the Supreme Being alone existed without a second. 
Who then would ask whom? 

4 ' Or, says Sayana, ‘I ask about those hidden worlds of the gods.’ 

5. The real meaning of the ‘calf and the 'seven threads’ is not clear. According to 
Sayana, ‘calf means the sun ; the ‘seven threads' stand for the seven forms of some 
sacrifice or the seven metres of the Vedas. 

,& -i The import of this verse is obscure. Sayana interprets ‘bird’ as the sun, and ‘cows’ 
as the rays. The second line thus means: ‘The sun’s rays send down rain and dry up the 

waters of the earth.’ 

* 
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V?tti and samskdra are the gross and 
subtle aspects of all mental processes. The 
former was discussed last month. This 
month’s editorial discusses satiiskara. 

Meditation on one’s Chosen Ideal and 
contact with an illumined teacher gradually 
bring about great changes in the conscious- 
ness of the spiritual aspirant, the most 
important of which is imbibing their spirit 
of love and compassion. This is the 
central theme of a remarkably beautiful and 
thought-provoking article, compassion, 
the LAW OF laws by Margaret Bedrosian 
of the University of California, Davis. 

Aspiration, Rejection and Surrender are 
the three basic disciplines taught by Sri 
Aurobindo. In the fourth instalment of 

INTEGRAL YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO, Sri M. P. 

Pandit discusses Surrender— its meaning and 
practice. 

Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of 



Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya, Kailashahar, 
North Tripura, has prepared a profile of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan whose birthday falls in 
this month. 

INFLUENCE OF SANKARA AND BUDDHA ON 

% 

vivekananda’s philosophy by Dr. Tapash 
Sankar Dutta, Head of the Department of 
Philosophy, G. C. College, Silchar (Assam), 
is a synopsis of his doctoral thesis. 

In the seventh instalment of is vedanta 
a PHILOSOPHY OF escape ? Dr. Vinita 
Wanchoo clears a good deal of misunder- 
standing about a much maligned concept- 
pessimism. Apart from its philosophical 
merit, the discussion may prove to be a 
consolation to many people. 

Continuing his story of st.. teresa, bride 
of the sun, Swami Atmarupananda 
recaptures the joy of renunciation, love and 
holiness that animated the convents newly 
founded by St Teresa. 



CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION— III 

(EDITORIAL) 



Dissociation of awareness 

When you sit for meditation and close 
your eyes, almost the first thing you notice 
is that your awareness is not continuous. 
It does not consist of a single, homogeneous 
stream but flows as different, sometimes 
disconnected, streams of thought. 

Psychologists call this phenomenon 

‘dissociation’. By dissociation is meant, not 
the appearance of various pictures in the 
mind, but the emotional sectioning of the 
mind and the identification of the self with 
each division. 

Dissociation of awareness is man’s 



response to the diverse challenges of life. 
An average person has to play a number 
of roles in day-to-day life : as a son, father, 
husband, worker, boss, tax-prayer, citizen, 
artist, thinker,, etc. In a normal person all 
these diverse activities are held together by 
the common bond of self-awareness. There 
is in man a unifying centre known as the self 
which gives identity to his existence, conti- 
nuity to his experience, and wholeness to his 
personality. In the Upanisads the self is 
often compared to the hub of life to which 
the spokes of life-aotivities are attached . 1 



L CL Prasna Upanisad, 6.6, 
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However, under certain abnormal condi- 
tions produced by stress and emotional 
conflicts, dissociation becomes so strong that 
the self is unable to integrate the contradic- 
tory streams of thought. The person in 
whom this happens comes to have a divided 
personality and lives in mutually 
incompatible worlds. When this process is 
carried to an extreme, it may result in 
neurosis or something worse. It was as an 
explanation of neurosis that the phenomenon 
of dissociation was first discovered by the 
French psychologist Pierre Janet in the 
middle of the last century. However, as 
already mentioned, mild forms of dissoci- 
ation occur almost every minute in a normal 
person, and are a big problem in meditative 
life. Spiritual aspirants must understand 
the nature and cause of dissociation. 

The immediate cause of dissociation is 
the presence of obstructions in the mind 
which prevent the free and uniform flow of 
awareness. What are these obstructions ? 
Western phychologists call them by various 
names : instincts, drives, impulses, com- 
plexes. In Indian psychology these are 
called sarhskdras and are regarded as latent 
impressions produced by earlier experiences, 
including those of previous births. These 
‘impressions’ are not like dots on a paper. 
They are rather like fields of mental forces. 
Just as a river is divided into different 
branches by big rocks or sandbars, so the 
stream of thoughts is divided into different 
branches by sarhskdras. 

Investigation into the way compulsive 
emotional drives operated led Freud to two 
important discoveries. One is that the mind 
is not fully conscious and a major part of 
it consists of the ‘unconscious’. The other 
discovery is that most persons are unaware 
of the operation of their own emotional 
drives because these are excluded from the 
conscious mind and are kept in check in 
the unconscious by a process which Freud 
called ‘repression’. When a person controls 



his emotions and impulses consciously, it is 
called suppression. But when the control 
is effected unconsciously, the process 
becomes repression. 

These basic ideas of Freud were known 
to the ancient Indian sages. They regarded 
the whole mind as intrinsically unconscious 

- k 

and the Purusa or Atman as the only source 
of consciousness. Only that part of the mind 
which is illumined by the light of the Purusa 
was regarded as the conscious mind ( manas ), 
the remaining part of the mind with a 
preponderance of tamas being regarded as 
the unconscious ( citta ) which was under- 
stood to be the storehouse of samskaras. A 
higher part of the mind with a greater 
degree of sat tv a was further marked off as 
the buddhi, the source of spiritual intuition 
and true will, and the empirical 
( vyavaharika ) self of man. 

Two types of samskdra 

According to Patanjali, sarhskdras are of 
two types : karma bijas which give rise to 
desires, instinctual impulses and emotional 
drives ; and vdsands which give rise to 
memory . 2 These two groups of latent 
impressions play an important role in the 
two basic functions of the mind : conation 
and cognition, respectively. 

Every action produces an impression in 
the mind known as the karma bija . When 
this sprouts, it produces an urge to repeat 
that action. It is this urge that we call 
instinct, desire, impulse, etc. Every person 
does thousands of actions and so his mind 

2 * Of. Yoga-Sutra, 2.12, 13 and 4.8, 9. Com- 
menting on Yoga-Sutra 3.18 Bhoja says in his 
Vrtti : 

^f^sric^T- 
qr«rT w’pcmfen: n 

See also Hariharananda Aranya’s notes (in Ben- 
gali) on Yoga-Sutra 2,12 and 4.8, 11. 
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becomes the storehouse of thousands of 
seeds of karma. The sum total of all these 
seeds of karma is called karmasaya. 
According to Patanjali, it is the 
karmasaya that is the cause of rebirth, 
and determines the type of body (jatji) the 
soul will assume in the next birth, its 
longevity (< ay us ) and experiences ( bhoga ). 

When action leads to experience ( bhoga ), 
the latter leaves another impression in the 
mind known as vasana. Flowers when 
handled impart their distinctive fragrance to 
the hand. In the same way, experiences 
of pleasure and pain leave their own ‘smell’, 
vasana > in the mind. When these sprout,, 
they produce the memory of those 
experiences. Action and experience are 
interlinked. Hence karmasaya and vasana 
are interlinked. If one is roused, the other 
is roused too. When vasanas are roused, 
they give rise to memories, and memories 
rouse karmasaya which produces desires or 
impulses to act. Actions give rise to 
experiences, and experiences produce 
vasanas . Thus action and experience, 

karmasaya and vasana , constitute a cycle 
which repeats itself endlessly. The task in 
spiritual life is to break this cycle at some 
point. 

Spiritual aspirants must have a clear 
understanding of the difference between 
kafmasaya and vasana not only theoretically, 
but also in actual life. A good deal of 
conflicts, worries and struggles can be 
avoided if the difference between impulse and 
memory and the nature of the sarhskaras 
which cause them are understood. 

Karmasaya is the result of karma, and it 
sprouts into desires or impulses to act. 
Vasanas are the result of bhoga or 
experience, and they sprout into memories. 
Karma is characterized by the polarity of 
virtue ( dharma ) and vice ( adharma ). 
Similarly, bhoga or experience is 
characterized by the polarity of pleasure 
( sukham ) and pain ( duhkham ). Karmasaya 



alone is the cause of rebirth. Vasanas 
produce only memories, and are not directly 
responsible for rebirth. But in each birth 
it is the memories which rouse the seeds of 
karma and determine the course of a 
person’s life. 

By themselves, memories are harmless. It 
is the impulses connected to them that 
create all the trouble. Take, for instance, 
the case of a person addicted to smoking. 
Every time the memory of the pleasure of 
the experience or even a cigarette comes to 
his mind, he feels an urge to smoke. But 
if through medical advice and fear of cancer 
he succeeds in controlling that impulse, he 
can think about smoking or cigarettes 
without feeling the urge to smoke. Or 
suppose a person B is rude to A. Later on 
A finds that whenever the memory of B 
comes to him, the impulse of anger too 
rises in him. But suppose A pardons B. 
Then, when the picture of B rises in him, 
it does not rouse anger in him. 

It is the hooking of instinctual impulses 
to memories, the linking of karmasaya to 
vasanas , that is the root cause of all our 
emotional problems. This linking is of the 
nature of an invasion. , Like surface-to-air 
missiles, impulses from the unconscious 
invade the memories which appear in the 
conscious mind. When this happens we act 
without thinking about past experiences or 
future consequences. Says the Yoga - 
Vasistha, ‘ Vasana is the sudden seizing of 
an object without thinking about the past or 
future owing to deep-rooted habit .’ 3 

The first struggle in spiritual life is to 
break the connection between memories 
and impulses. This is what purification of 
mind really means. In a purified mind 
instinctive impulses do not operate. 



3 - \ 
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Memories in the form of pictures and ideas 
appear but they are not tied down to 
impulses. Like white clouds which do not 
rain but disappear in the blue, these 
memories disappear after remaining in the 
field of consciousness for a short while. 

Purification of sarhskdras 

Purification of mind really means the 
purification of sarhskdras which, as we 
have seen, means breaking the connection 
between karmaSaya and v as and. How to do 
this ? 

One method is to weaken the power of 
the impulses through abstinence, avoidance, 
withdrawal and other forms of tapas or 
austerity. Another method is to increase 
the number of good sarhskdras through 
virtuous karma. Something like what 
physical chemists call the Law of Mass 
Action operates in mental life also. When 
dharma sarhskdras (good impressions) 
increase, they keep in check adharma 
sarhskdras (bad impressions). These two 
methods — tapas and virtuous karma— are 
unavoidable disciplines during the early 
stages of meditative life. 

Patanjali speaks of a third method which 
may be practised along with the other two. 
This is to change the connection between 
karmdsaya and vasand by changing the 
connection between impulses and mental 

images. Images exert a great influence in 

* 

the mind. If bad impulses, when they arise 
in the mind,, are connected to the image of 
a holy man or holy woman, they immediately 
get controlled. Similarly, bad images cease 
to appear bad when connected to good 
emotions. This process of changing the 
connections between mental images and 
impulses is called pratipaksa-bhdvanam . 4 
This is to be done through proper self- 



4- Yoga-Sutra , 2.33. 



analysis, but this becomes effective only 
when the new connections are tested in 
action. 

A fourth and higher method is to detach 
the will. The connection between images 
and impulses is consciously made by exercis- 
ing the will. This connection is supported 
by the will. If the will is detached, the 
sarhskdras break apart. However, detach- 
ment is not easy. It becomes possible only 
when supported by other disciplines. A 
story is told about the great French 
impressionist painter Matisse. A visitor to 
his studio pointed to some unholy pictures 
hanging on the wall and asked Matisse : 
‘Don’t you think these have a demoralizing 
effect on people ?’ The artist calmly replied, 
‘My dear man, it is not a woman, it is 
only a picture.’ An artist sees only a picture 
in a woman, whereas an ordinary man sees 
a woman in a picture— this is the difference 
between the two. This does not of course 
mean that all artists are holy sages. But in 
them the creative urge becomes so strong as 
to produce a certain degree of detachment 
—aesthetic detachment as it is called. How- 
ever, owing to a lack of systematic moral 
discipline, most artists are not able to 
sustain this detachment for long. 

All impulses can be reduced to three 
types of instinctual reactions : ‘towards’, 

‘against’ and ‘away from’— rdga, dvesa and 
bhaya, as Indian psychologists call them. 
The terms dharma (virtue) and adharma 
(vice) can be applied only to these impulses 
and the actions that result from them. 
Memories, that is the various images and 
ideas that rise in the mind, are neutral. By 
themselves they are neither good nor bad ; 
it is their association with impulses that 
makes them good or bad. When we speak 
of purification of mind what we really mean 
is freeing the memory from the hold of 
impulses, or smrti parisuddhi, purification 
of memory, as Patanjali calls it. 

When bad memories appear, one should 
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not get upset but should calmly proceed to 
free them from bad impulses through self- 
analysis. Further,, one should understand 
that mental images appear living only 
because they are charged with consciousness 
through association with the self. When the 
self is disconnected from the mental images 
by detaching the will, they get deflated and 
disappear. 

Action of sarhskaras 



Normally, the action of sarhskaras can 
be noticed only when they sprout into 
vrttis. Memories and impulses are all 
different forms of vrttis. Says Swami 
Vivekananda : ‘These feelings have to be 

* t. 

controlled in the germ, the root, in their 
fine forms, before even we have become 
conscious that they are acting on us. With 
the vast majority of mankind, the fine states 
of these passions are not even known— the 
states in which they emerge from the sub- 
conscious. When a bubble is rising from 
the bottom of the lake, we do not see it, 
nor even when it is nearly come to the sur- 
face ; it is only when it brusts and makes 
a ripple that we know it is there / 5 By the 
practice of purification and meditation, the 
spiritual aspirant comes to have greater 
insight into the subtle workings of the mind 
and the way sarhskaras sprout and operate. 

How do the sarhskaras sprout into 
vrttis ? What activates the sarhskaras ? 
Just as the recording in a magnetic tape is 
activated by the electric current in the 
tape-recorder, the sarhskaras are activated 
by the cosmic energy flowing through the 
mind. Regarding the nature of this cosmic 
energy Indian sages hold different views. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga school it 
is rajas, the mobile element of the three 



5* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1977), vol. 1, pp. 

241-42, 



gunas, that manifests itself as all movements 
in the cosmos. The Gita says, ‘This lust, 
this anger, arises because of rajas . H 5 
Commenting on this line, Vedanta Desika 
says, ‘Watered with rajas the seeds of subtle 
impressions left by the experience of objects 
of senses sprout into desire and anger .’ 7 

In the Vedas and the Tantras the cosmic 
energy is called prana. By prana is meant 
not jthe air we breathe, points out 
Swami Vivekananda, but ‘the sum total of 
all forces in the universe, mental and 
physical, resolved' back into their original 
state.’* The Yoga Vasistha says, ‘The tree 
of mind has two seeds : one is the latent 
impression, the other is prana. When one 
of these is weakened, both get quickly 
controlled .’ 9 

According to yogis, the movement of 
prana in the psychophysical system depends 
upon the activity of two main channels 
known as ida and pihgala. Prdndydma is 
an exercise for controlling these channels. 
When the activity of these channels is con- 
trolled, the mind becomes calm. However, 
it should be noted that prdndydma only 
stops the sprouting of the sarhskaras but 
does not destroy them. When the effect of 
prdndydma wears off, the sarhskaras sprout 
again. 

Prana activates both v asanas and karma 
bijas. Memories produced by vasanas 
affect only the surface of the mind like 
ripples, whereas the impulses and desires 
produced by karmdsaya affect the whole 



Bhagavad-Gita, 3.37. 

Tatparyacandrika on ibid. 
8 \ Complete Works, 1.148. 
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mind and split it into different streams. Thus 
it is the karmasaya that causes dissociation 
of awareness. Patanjali makes it clear that 
meditation can control only the gross vrttis 
that appear on the surface of the mind . 10 
The deep division in the mind caused by 
emotional conflicts are to be overcome by 
controlling the activity of karmasaya. 

The five states of samskdras 

In order to control the activity of the 
scimskdras we must know how they operate. 
All the samskdras do not exist in the same 
state. According to Patanjali a samskara 
may exist in any one of five states . 11 

The first state is called prasupta (dormant) 
in which the samskdras . remain undeveloped. 
A child is bom with hundreds of sarhskaras, 
but -most of these remain dormant during 
childhood. As it grows older more and 
more samskdras become active. According 
to Patanjali, in each birth only those 
sarhskaras become active for which favour- 
able conditions exist in that particular 
birth . 12 The rest of the samskdras remain 
dormant. This shows that environment is 
also important in the operation of sarhskaras. 
Good and favourable conditions at home and 
in the society awaken the best sarhskaras in 
man. 

In the second state called udara 
(expanded) the samskdras are freely 
expressed. When conditions are favourable 
our latent tendencies get free expression, 
provided they are approved by the society. 
Many of our normal simple desires belong to 
this category. 

When certain desires become strong but 
are disapproved by the society, they are 
repressed, that is, kept in check in the 
unconscious. This repressed condition of the 

10 • Yoga-Sutra, 2. 10, 11. 

I 1 * Ibid., 2.4, and Vyasa’s commentary on it. 

Yoga-Sutra , 4.8, 9. 



samskara is called vicchinna. In this state 
the sarhskaras are in a turbulent condition 
but are prevented from sprouting by the 
powerful influence of other samskdras. 
Repression is one of the important dis- 
coveries of Freud, but he could not 
correctly explain how it takes place. 
According to Yoga psychology, a strong 
samskara can repress a weak saihskara. For 
instance, fear samskara may repress lust or 
greed samskara. Since this process goes on 
in the depth of the unconscious, the person 
does not become aware of it. 

Repression caused by conflicts raging in 
the depths of the unconscious drain a lot of 
of mental energy and weaken the mind 
which becomes unfit for meditation. 
Through careful self-analysis and constant 
mental alertness spiritual aspirants should 
get rid of repressions by finding out the 
hidden conflicts and their causes. 

The fourth state in which samskdras 
exist is called tana (attenuated). If desires 
and impulses are consciously and intelli- 
gently controlled, the concerned samskdras 
lose their impetuosity and become weak. 
Without intruding into the conscious mind 
they then remain in seed form in the 
known depths of the unconscious,- always 
within the reach of the conscious mind. This 
conversion of samskdras into the tanu state 
is the result of long practice of disciplines 
and purification. 

In the repressed ( vicchinna ) state the 
samskdras remain powerful and active and 
are beyond the reach of the conscious mind. 
But in the attenuated ( tanu ) state the 
samskdras lose their power and are always 
under conscious control. In the yogi most 
of the desires and impulses have been 
reduced to the tanu state. As a result his 
mind remains calm and he enjoys sama 
sukham, the joy of self-control. Repression 
is unhealthy and leads to mental disorders. 
But yogic suppression conserves psychic 
energy and enables the aspirant to rise to 
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higher levels of consciousnss, though during 
the early stages it may entail a certain 
amount of struggle. 

The change of samskaras into the tanu 
state does not mean their destruction. Just 

as seeds sprout when the ground is watered,, 
so also the attenuated samskaras will become 
active if they are stimulated. However, if 
the seeds are roasted in fire, they will not 
sprout again. In the same way, if the 
Samskaras are subjected to the light of 
higher consciousness, they get reduced to a 
deactivated condition known as dagdha-blja 
(‘burnt seed’). Such samskaras cannot 
sprout again even when the mind is brought 
into contact with sense-objects. Through 
repeated spiritual experience the yogi bums 
up his desires and impulses and reduces 
them all to the dagdha-blja state. There 
is no other way to destroy samskaras com- 
pletely. 

In a fully illumined sage, the entire 
karmdsaya has been irreversibly deactivated, 
and so he is free from desires and impulses. 
But the memories produced by vdsands will 
remain in him. Sri Ramakrishna says that 
just as a burnt rope may retain the shape 
of a rope but cannot bind anyone, so a fully 
illumined soul has only a semblance of 
desires. 

Dissociation and i he three states of con- 
sciousness 

We began with a discussion on the 
phenomenon of dissociation of awareness and 
how it is caused by samskaras.. There is yet 
another type of dissociation of consciousness 
which is more radical and at the same time 



a natural one. It is the division of conscious- 
ness into the three states : jdgrat (waking), 
svapna (dream) and susupti (deep sleep). 
This dissociation is not caused by samskaras. 
It is a spontaneous process connected to the 
rhythms of life, the exact cause of which is 
one of the great mysteries of life. 

Waking, dream and deep sleep represent 
three entirely different states, each with its 
own notions of time, space and the self. The 
dream state is not a continuation of the 
waking state, any more than the deep-sleep 
state is a continuation of the dream state. 
Between two states a rupture in the conti- 
nuity of consciousness takes place. Conscious- 
ness seems to undergo cycles of projection 
and withdrawal. What is common to all 
the three states is the awareness of T. This 
shows that the self has different dimensions 
and, corresponding to these, there are 
different levels or layers in the personality 
structure of man. 

In ancient India the three states provoked 
deep interest and were the subject of much 
study and investigation. Spiritual aspirants 
must have a deep understanding of the 
three states, for these have a direct bearing 
on meditative life. True spiritual experience 
is regarded as a state different from the 
above three states. It is a state which reveals 
the real nature of the self and its relation 
to the Supreme Spirit. The light of this 
experience burns up wordly desires. As in 
the case of other experiences, spiritual 
experience too leaves its impressions or 
samskaras in the mind which act as a check 
on wordly samskaras . 

(to be continued) 




COMPASSION : THE LAW OF LAWS 



MARGARET 

At the beginning of every spiritual journey 
is the experience of wonder, whether it be 
from natural beauty, natural catastrophe, 
human creativity, or human suffering. 
Perhaps the most moving experience of 
wonder, however, comes from the devotee 
gazing with deep reverence and intrigue at 
the picture of a holy man or woman. The 
gaze opens up the greatest of questions : 
where does the poise, the peace, the serene 
love that radiates from the figure of the 
saint come from ? The look emanating 
from the eyes of the holy man seems so 
radically different from the vision we 
experience; and the more we gaze, the 
more preoccupied and abstracted we 
become. Finally, our response becomes love 
for this Ideal and a commitment to finding 
the source of this loving and peaceful look. 
Having fallen in love, the devotee’s person- 
ality begins to be transformed as he tries to 
model his life and view of the world after 
that of the Ideal. We see this pattern very 
clearly when we read of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
magnetic effect upon any who came to him : 
to see him, to experience his divine gaze, 
was nothing short of transforming. 

But if the devotee wishes to learn how 
to see the world as his Ideal sees it, to read 
the text of human experience accurately, he 
must not only rely on the external presence 
of his Ideal or the likeness as captured by 
a picture. Rather, the devotee must inter- 
nalize the alphabet of the spirit, the divine 
energies which create, sustain, and destroy 
the universe. Because of his deepening love 
for the Chosen Ideal the task becomes easy : 
the more the devotee dwells on the beauty 
of the beloved Ideal, the more he under- 
stands that it is the Ideal who unifies and 
gives significance to the diversity of the 
external world. 

2 



BEDROS1AN 

The ability to understand the seeming 
disparities of life thus becomes perfected 
when the devotee turns inward to find the 
reflection of his Ideal. In the friendly 
solitude of meditation, the devotee— 
though he may not appreciate it yet— is 
under the direct and compassionate care of 
his Ideal, of God. Like a mother nurturing 
her child, the Lord nurtures our meditation 
and protects us from all worldly cares as we 
in turn try to concentrate on His indwelling 
presence. Eventually, having perfected our 
love of Him, with heart and mind in com- 
plete harmony, nothing obstructs our inner 
eye from gazing once more on the beloved 
Lord. 

Just as when we are in the external world, 
we never feel lost, no matter how strange 
the place we are in, as long as we are with 
a loved person, similarly, to penetrate deeper 
into the world within is to come increasingly 
close to the feeling of being utterly at home. 
The deeper one goes, the more one sees 
that what one used to value in the world- 
harmony, creative energy, unity— has its 
source here, in God. Not blocked by the 
warring senses, which divide and distort our 
vision, the inner eye discovers the force that 
maintains world order : universal compas- 
sion, God’s detached and unconditional love. 
Finally, striving successfully to become one 
with this force, the aspirant opens his eyes 
and experiences the joy of inclusiveness ; 
wherever he turns his gaze, he sees the same 
indestructible principle bringing life and joy 
to the world : What is within is what is 
without ! 

But right at this moment, perhaps when 
his joy of discovery is greatest, the disciple 
may recognize that his journey to Self- 
knowledge is not one-directional : the new 
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world that his disciplines have opened up 
to him does not exist for the mass of man- 
kind. Whereas the disciple now experiences 
the deathless unity underlying everything, the 
mass of mankind still lives under the illu- 
sion of its own death. The temptation to 
leave this suffering behind, to completely 
merge with the Transcendent must be great, 
but the greatest Teachers of mankind have 
shown us that to succumb to such a tempta- 
tion reflects a lesser understanding of one’s 
ultimate spiritual duty, of one’s responsi- 
bility to the Truth. Thus, Buddha 
spent forty tireless years teaching in the 
world after His nirvana ; Christ became a 
fisher of men ; Ramakrishna after attaining 
the perfection of long spiritual disciplines 
spent years yearning for His disciples to 
come to Him ; and Holy Mother, after the 
passing away of Ramakrishna, carried on 
her life and duties in the world as she always 
had, but armed with the deepest Knowledge. 
These inspiring lives teach us that the 
greater one’s understanding of the Truth, 
the greater one’s commitment and responsi- 
bility to serve that Truth in the world. 

As these great Teachers of mankind have 
repeatedly illustrated, even though the 
Atman dwells in every creature, only when 
their lives somehow touch ours is our sense 
of identity transformed. We see the 
dynamics of such transformation when we 
examine the role of the spiritual guide and 
his unconditional love for his disciples. The 
spiritual teacher first of all values each 
person for the only reason one ought to be 
valued : for the sake of the divine Atman 

within the individual. Grounded in the 
experience of unity, he sees the disciple with 
different eyes than other people do ; he does 
not love us more than others, but he loves 
us better, more effectively, because from a 
truer level of identification. 

Among the transforming agents with 
which we can compare the teacher’s per- 



sonality are first of all the magnifying glass. 
The sun of Truth bums through the magnify- 
ing glass of the teacher’s mind, heart, and 
eyes, and his gaze enlarges the disciple’s 
self-concept. Or like a great compassionate 
mirror, the teacher’s personality reflects 
our true identity and our true destiny, to 
become as free and radiant as he is. And 
finally, the teacher’s personality acts as an 
energizing force for the disciple : clearly 
seeing the field of the world for what it 
really is and understanding the relations of 
the parts to each other, he can prescribe 
the most beneficial directions of growth for 
us, something we may not do as well. 

The example of the teacher helps illustrate 
that compassion is the highest form of dis- 
crimination acting in the world. Since true 
discrimination is the ability to distinguish 
between the Real and the unreal, to dis- 
tinguish between the two is ultimately to 
experience oneness, the ever-present unity of 
God. We see that discrimination is 
necessarily wedded to compassion in the life 
of Sairikaracarya. Not only did this great 
saint perfect the austere path of Jnana-yoga, 
but he also wrote hymns of the deepest 
love for God and spent years of his brief 
life founding ten monastic orders in order to 
help others find the same beatitude as he. In 
short, the experience of unity makes 
impossible any other attitude than love 
without an object— both toward the God 
within and the God without. Even the old 
notions of heaven and salvation no longer 
hold the same meaning as previously because 
the reality of God pervades even what used 
to be our mundane lives. 

All of the above helps us understand 
what Krsna implies when he tells Arjuna 
that of the four kinds of devotees (the 
world-weary, the seeker for knowledge, the 
seeker for happiness and the man of spiri- 
tual discrimination), ‘the man of discrimi- 
nation/I see as my very Self. /For he alone 
loves me/Because I am myself: /The last 
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and only goal/Of his devoted heart .’ 1 This 
love for God is qualitatively different from 
previous love : after all, what can God gain 
by it in any ordinary sense ? But being 
objectless because it is itself the goal of 
human life, this love perfects the human 
potential of the devotee. Like a dam lifted 
from a river, his love now becomes free, 
all-embracing, and begins in its turn to 
transform the lives of others less advanced 
in the life of the spirit. The closer we 
come to God, the more we can give, the 
more we want to give. 

Understanding the Teacher’s love and the 
love of the perfect devotee helps prepare us 
to understand the wonderful compassion of 
God Himself. As one of the greatest 
embodiments in myth of the many faces of 
God, Siva helps lead us to a deeper under- 
standing of our relation to divinity. Often, 
of course, he is portrayed as the austere 
Lord of Yogis, deep in cosmic meditation 
on the snowy mountain Kailasa* At other 
times, he is described as the joyful dancing 
God, whose impassioned movement is the 
creation of the universe itself. But in addi- 
tion to these depictions, there is another 
which we cannot help but find deeply 
moving ; Siva as the God of humility 
and spiritual transformation. What the 
world sees as useless, Siva sees as useful. 
Hence he becomes newly relevant to the 
world right now, a world of tragic wasteful- 
ness, both material and human. 

Sister Nivedita, in The Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism, describes the Great God in the 
following manner : 

In matters of the world. He is but simple, ask- 
ing almost nothing in worship His offerings 

are only bael-leaves and water, and far less than 
a handful of rice. And He will accept these in 



any form. The tears of the sorrowful, for 
instance, have often seemed to Him like the pure 

water of His offering 

He keeps for Himself only those who would 
otherwise wander unclaimed and masterless. He 
has but one servant, the devoted Nandi. He 
rides, not on horse or elephant, but on a shabby 
old bull. Because the serpents were rejected by 
all others, did He allow them to twine about 
His neck. And amongst human beings, all the 
crooked and hunchbacked, and lame and squint- 
eyed, He regards as His very own. For loneliness 
and deformity are passwords sufficient to the 
heart of the Great God, and He, who asks noth- 
ing from anyone, who bestows all, and takes noth- 
ing in return, He, the Lord of the Animals, who 
refuses none that come to Him Sincerely, He will 
give His very Self, with all its sweetness and 
illumination, merely on the plea of our longing 
or our need ! 2 



As we learn, the eye of Siva’s compassion 
sees value and usefulness everywhere. 
Aside from the reorientation Siva brings to 
our attitudes toward others. He also teaches 
us how to value ourselves. Few can say 
that their lives haven’t been blemished by 
feelings of alienation, of feeling outcaste 
and lonely, cut off from the mainstream of 
life. We all experience times of feeling 
inadequate to life’s demands, when we 
indulge in lower levels of identification. 
Siva, however, teaches us strength as well as 
humility ; whatever we have, comes from 
Him— talent, poverty, disease, good fortune 
—and coming from Him, it is blessed. Fur- 
thermore, if He, who is perfect, can love us 
unconditionally, no matter how imperfect we 
may feel, how can we allow anything less 
from ourselves ? To put the situation in its. 
bluntest terms : how can we relegate our- 
selves to the ashcan of humanity if Siva, the 
Great God, elevates His nearest devotees 
from out of that very bin? 

To fully appreciate Siva’s compassion, we 
must see it reflected in the world,, in His 



1* The Song of God : Bhagavad-Gita, trans. 

Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood 2 . sister Nivedita, Cradle Tales of Hinduism 
(New York: Mentor Books, 1954), chap. 7, p. 72. (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1972), p. 28. 
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detached and perfect concern for the well- 
being of each part of she whole. Three 
examples taken from our daily experience 
illustrate the omnipresence of God’s com- 
passion. First, watching a previously loving, 
nurturing mother cat become cranky, 
punitive, and distant from her kittens may 
strike us as being a form of natural cruelty. 
But actually, the mother cat is only show- 
ing her love in a different form; rather 
than allow the kittens to remain dependent 
on her and run the risk of losing her and 
being left defenceless, God’s compassion 
operates through the mother cat and insures 
the self-reliance of ‘the offspring. 

In another ordinary example, we see the 
housewife take care of her home with a 
kind of sensitive love for the objects of the 
house. Under the care of such a person, 
the consciousness underlying each room 
and object shines through with gratitude; 
to walk into such a home is to feel the 
nurturing presence allowing the little voices 
of objects that many neglect brought together 
into a harmonious, living whole. 

And finally. Time itself is one of the 

% 

greatest forms of God’s compassion. We 
know that to grow* we must move through 
time. But God is infinitely compassionate 
for He allows us infinite time and oppor- 
tunity to come to Him— we have lifetimes 
if we need them. Yet, at the same time, 
within each moment we also have the poten- 
tial to move closer and closer to Him. 

In the end, we stop where we began— 
in wonder. We remember again the story 



of Ramakrishna crying out to Mother, 
‘Where are my boys ? When will they come 
to me ?’ This story (teaches us that God 
yearns for us everywhere as much, even 
more, than we yearn for Him. He seeks 
our love without an object, our compassion 
toward His creatures, as much as we seek 
Him. He draws us to Himself through 
every form, every creature,, every task— no 
mafjter how seemingly great or small. There 
is no object that we handle, no work that 
we do, no life that we touch that does not 
manifest God’s presence and which does 
not call for our response to Him. There- 
fore, we see now that the Way has become 
the Goal : service does not end with 

realization— it actually becomes perfected 
because now it is grounded in pure com- 
passion. 

As we once more look in wonder at the 
image of our beloved Ideal, we sense that 
the compassionate look in His or Her eyes 
is the beginning of the spiritual life, the 
nurturing force behind that life, the goal 
and unifying principle of all existence. We 
thus read in The Voice of the Silence : ‘But 
stay. Disciple. . . Canst thou destroy divine 
compassion ? Compassion is no attribute. It 
is the law of laws— eternal Harmony; a 
shoreless universal essence, the light of 
everlasting right,, and fitness of all things, 
the law of law eternal .’ 3 



Christmas Humphreys, ed., The Wisdom 
of Buddhism (New York: Harper & Row, 1960), 

p. 228 . 
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Process : surrender 

In a sense surrender marks the begin- 
ning of the path, but as it progresses it well- 
nigh becomes the path itself. Only the 
surrender must be of the right type. For 
there are more than one kind of surrender. 

There is a surrender that is bom of help- 
lessness. One is faced with a situation in 
which one’s own resources are found to be 
utterly inadequate. At such a moment of 
crisis man turns to the Divine for help and 
surrenders himself to the Divine Will. 

There is another type of surrender in 
which one is moved to give oneself to the 
Divine out of sheer devotion, an inner com- 
pulsion of love. There is no outer com- 
pulsion. A spontaneous movement of the 
soul to deliver itself into the compassionate 
Hands of the Divine takes the form of a 
central surrender. 

The surrender may be genuine at the out- 
set but as time passes it may settle down 
into a passive, tamasic attitude abandoning 
all initiative, all effort under the specious 
plea that one is surrendered. This is clearly 
a self-deceptive cover for inertia and laziness. 
One becomes a prey to various kinds of 
suggestions and imaginations and runs the 
danger of being made a plaything in the 
hands of hostile agents, wandering far 
away from the Goal. Such a surrender has 
to be guarded against. 

The Integral Yoga asks for an active 
surrender. That means an attitude and an 
action of constant vigilance and readiness 
always to be receptive to the right 
guidance and follow it. One is ever 
alert to distinguish between the right 

and the wrong suggestion or impulsion, 

% 

support the working of the divine yoga sakti 
and in all ways to constantly identify one- 



self with the Divine Will. It is not enough 
to know what is the Divine Will; it is 
necessary to open oneself in all one’s being 
to the working of that Will, to let it instru- 
raentalize one’s nature. In other words it 
is a dynamic surrender, assuring action on 
all levels, at all times, in tune with the work- 
ings of the Higher Will. 

The surrender must be on all levels, in all 
the parts. It is not enough if there is a 
resolve in some central part of the being, 
say in the mind or in the heart. The resolve 
is only the first step. The determination to 
surrender needs to be extended and 
rendered active in all the other parts too. 
Man is a multiple being and the surrender, 
to be effective, has also to be multiple. 

The mind must cease to play its own 
tune. It must forsake its habitual thinkings 
and fancyings and build a silent base in 
itself for the Higher Truth to enter and stand 
upon. A quiet and calm mind freed from its 
restless movements, released for its 
mechanical rounds and liberated from its 
habitual reactions can alone surrender itself 
to a higher Intelligence. This calls for a 
steady and prolonged discipline of medita- 
tion, contemplation and active orientation. 

Similarly the emotional being’s pet 
notions of what is right and what is wrong 
have to be given up. Its habit of respond- 
ing to excitations— outer or inner— must be 
contained and the heart must learn to res- 
pond only to the impulsions of the Divine 
Power. The emotions can no longer be 
allowed to be driven like a leaf in a blow- 
ing wind by every circumstance. One must 
be moved only by the Divine breath. 

And even more vigilance and control is 
required when we come to the region of the 
vital, the pranic dynamism, which is nor- 
mally driven by ego and desire. The vital 
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is not merely the seat of petty desires and 
greeds. It is also capable of large move- 
ments of courage, heroism,, ambition, 

aggrandizement. It is always a matter of 
touch and go whether one takes the direc- 
tion of the asura, the demoniac and the 
titanic, or the deva , the godly and the 
divine. By enforcing on it an active 
surrender to the Divine, the vital can be 
turned into a powerful warrior for the 
Divine. All its strengths and capacities are 
placed at the service of the Divine and the 
individual becomes more and more a channel 
for the Sakti. Here is the touchstone of 
one’s surrender. Whether the surrender has 
been full and all consuming or made a cover 
for the assertion and enlargement of one’s 
ego is demonstrated by the way one func- 
tions at this level of his energies. 

The surrender must be translated in the 
physical too. Sri Aurobindo says, ‘You 
must keep the temple clean if you wish to 
install there the living presence.’ If the 
being is to be surrendered entirely, the 
body also must, give itself in every detail. 
That calls for a continuous growth of 
consciousness, awareness in the body, so 
that no room is left for other elements to 
enter that are not in line with the require- 
ments of the Divine Power. The body must 
be trained to remember and give itself 
constantly to the Divine so that no other 



impulsion except the Divine’s may move it. 

It is to be noted that all these movements 
of surrender in the various parts of one’s 
being stem from the basic surrender of the 
psychic being deep within to the Parent 
Divine. The more one gets to the psychic 
depths and Jives from there outward, the 
easier it becomes for the other parts to 
surrender themselves to the Divine. Thus 
an inward orientation of one’s life in 
thoughts, feelings,, aspirations, activities is a 
necessary discipline before the detailed work- 
ing of surrender becomes possible. 

The Mother underlines the need for what 
she calls the detailed application of the will 
to surrender. When this will is applied to 
works, it is called consecration. Works 
done in a spirit of surrender and sacrifice 
are automatically sacred, consecrated and 
become steps for liberation, for identification 
with the EM vine, and eventually for union 
with the Divine. 

To submit one's will to the Divine Will 
on each level of one’s being and be solely 
moved by that Will is the way of surrender. 
One is always tuned in consciousness to the 
Higher Consciousness and ready in nature 
to act up to the direction from above or 
from within. And this movement is done 
not as an imposed discipline but as a need 
in the being, an act of joy rendering the 
Will of God in one’s own person. 








S. RADHAKRISHNAN: AN AMBASSADOR OF INDIAN CULTURE 
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Swami Vivekananda, the patriot-monk, 
the preacher and teacher of Indian culture, 
was the first outstanding personality of 
modern India who preached to the Western 
world the perennial message of Indian cul- 
ture, at least a decade before the birth of 
S. Radhakrishnan. Swamiji, with his pro- 
found and penetrating spiritual insight and 
rare intellectual acumen, demonstrated to the 
Western world the strength and vitality of 
Indian culture, and carried its eternal and 
universal message to different corners of 
the world, proving beyond doubt that Indian 
culture, religion and philosophy have got a 
definite contribution to make to world 
civilization. In India, we are gradually 
coming to realize the significance of 
Swamiji’s spiritual victory in the Western 
world and the fact that he gave a new 
direction to our national life and infused 
into it a sense of dignity and self-respect, 
thereby laying the foundation of Indian 
nationalism. Thereafter, a number of 

religious leaders of India, including some 
with doubtful authenticity, have visited the 
Western world with the mission of preach- 
ing the message of our ancient cultural 
heritage. 

S. Radhakrishnan, the philosopher- states- 
man of modern India and a world-renowned 



scholar, was mainly an academic thinker 
and not a religious leader in the traditional 
sense of the term. He examined Indian 
culture as a whole from various angles, 
including the religious and scientific, the 
mystic and the mundane. Though his 
professional life was spent in various 
capacities as a professor of philosophy in 
different Indian and foreign universities, as 
an academic administrator, as a diplomat 
and ultimately as the president of the largest 
democracy in the world— his constant aim 
was the propagation of the meaning and 
message of the spiritual culture of India. 
And he accomplished this self-appointed 
mission with such rare distinction and 
devotion that most intellectuals and 
scholars of the West now judge Indian 
tradition and culture on the authority of 
Radhakrishnan. His deep insight into the 
essential nature and uniqueness of Indian 
culture has earned for him recognition as 
the most powerful and vocal exponent and 
able ambassador of Indian culture. 

Radhakrishnan, as we all know, was 
educated in the Western system, which 
enabled him to become conversant with the 
fundamentals of Western philosophy. He 
assimilated all that was best in Western 
tradition, but he did not neglect for a single 
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moment his own cultural heritage. His 
training in Western analytical method and 
his vast knowledge of Western thought helped 
him to evaluate and reinterpret the vital 
points of Indian culture and establish their 
relevance to the contemporary world. Hence 
we find that his principal works are mainly 
interpretative in character, though not 
without flashes of originality. In his 
writings, Radhakrishnan used Western 
concepts and methods to expound Indian 
thought without distorting the original 
Indian perspective, and made the intricacies 
of Indian metaphysics intelligible to Western 
intellectuals. He played a most important 
role in gaining for Indian philosophy an 
independent status in world thought and 
recognition from the world's leading philos- 
ophers like Bertrand Russel, who had for 
long regarded Indian philosophy only as a 
theology. 

Radhakrishnan’s own thoughts and ideas, 
which are mainly discussed in his original 
work An Idealist View of Life, conform to 
the traditional Vedanta ; and his general 
philosophical outlook has been technically 
termed ‘the Advaita of Integral Experience’ 
by modern scholars like Ruth Reyna. 1 . His 
philosophical outlook is unmistakably 
dominated by the spiritual idealism of the 
Upanisads, which he reinterprets so as to 
adjust it to the changing social outlook and 
world situation. 

Radhakrishnan, has, however, brought 
about this adjustment gracefully, without 
distorting the essential character of Indian 
philosophy and culture. He expounds the 
basic principles of Indian philosophy and 
culture by revealing their inner beauty, 
harmony and vitality,, and seeks to establish 
that these are still very relevant to our 
present society and can serve as a beacon- 

L Ruth Reyna, The Concept of Maya from 
the Vedas to the Twentieth Century (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1962), p. 51. 



light in the doom and darkness engulfing our 
modern world. About the practical impli- 
cations of his thoughts and ideas, Dr. 
D. M. Datta has very rightly remarked : 

His idealism, moreover, is not idea-ism but ideal- 
ism. It is the presentation of an ideal that can 
harmonize the flesh with the soul, individuals 
with individuals, nations with nations. Like 
Eucken, he is a philosopher of life. His central 
interest is life and not metaphysics. Metaphysics 
is to him, as to the ancient Indian philosophers, 
only a rational preparation for the solution of 
life’s problems, 2 

In this article we propose to discuss the 
role played by Radhakrishnan in disseminat- 
ing the life-giving elements of Indian culture, 
leaving aside other important aspects of his 
philosophy. In his role as a cultural ambas- 
sador of India,, he carried the message of 
>the soul of India not only to the academic 
circles of the West but also to the educated 
public outside the universities. About his 
influence in the latter field one writer says : 

And it was here that Radhakrishnan’s special 
gift as £ speaker came out. In recalling the 
Indian esoteric claims out of his intimate spiritual 
experiences and profound scholarship for the 
benefit of his audiences he was lavish in his 
spontaneous outpouring of soul. The audiences 
swayed at times to his chant ; and one felt as if 
the barrier between the East and West was gone .3 

Before discussing Radhakrishnan’s con- 
tribution /to the enrichment of Indian 
philosophy and culture, it is desirable to 
cast a cursory glance over the concept of 
Indian culture and its essential features, for 
very often scholars indulge in academic. 

Dr. D. M. Datta, The Chief Currents of 
Contemporary Philosophy (Calcutta: Calcutta 

University, 1961), p. 136. 

3 - B. K. Mallik, ‘Radhakrishnan and Indian 
Civilization’ in the compilation Radhakrishnan — 
Comparative Studies in Philosophy (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1951), pp. 261-62. Here- 
after, Comparative Studies. 
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sometimes even in acrimonious, debates 
over this issue. Some thinkers even go to 
the extent of saying that India, in view of 
its racial, linguistic, geographical, socio- 
logical and religious diversities, had never 
been a nation and hence it is not legitimate 
to speak of Indian culture. It is also 
pointed out that India has passed through 
waves of foreign invasions by the Sakas, 
Huns, Turanians, Iranians, Turks, Pathans, 
Mongols and, last of all, different European 
races, who came over here with their 
distinct cultures which of course ultimately 
mingled with the cultural mainstream of this 
country. So Indian culture should not be 
identified with Vedic culture. Space does 
not permit us to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of this issue. 

Culture, by which we mean the ‘outer 
expression of the inner genius of a people / 4 
is a synthetic process in which many factors 
are wonderfully harmonized or blended 
together, resulting in a unified and coherent 
way of life, and this is particularly true in 
respect of Indian culture. In the eloquent 
words of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chaftterji : 

As a matter of fact, the great culture of India is 
basically a synthesis — a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways 
of thinking (of which the different speeches are 
the outward expression) as well as of cultures — 
material, intellectual and spiritual — which give 
ideologies and determine attitudes and actions. 
The geographical background is also to be taken 
into consideration, because Man, in any area of 
the world, is a product as much of his geographi- 
cal, economic environment as of his racial and 
cultural bearings and moorings. 5 

This idea is beautifully conveyed in 
Tagore’s famous poem ‘Bharata Tirtha’. 

Of all the known cultures of our globe, 

4 * H. N. Datta, Indian Culture (Calcutta: 
Calcutta University, 1.941), p. 4. 

5 * Cultural Heritage of India (Calcutta: 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1975), 
vol. 1, Editor’s Preface, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. 

3 



Indian culture is perhaps the oldest with the 
possible exceptions of ancient Egypt and 
China. It has seen 'the rise and fall of 
many ancient civilizations of the world, like 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, but Indian culture is still active and 
alive, a fact that is certainly due to its 
inherent vitality. And the secret of its 
extraordinary vitality and longevity lies in 
its adaptability— its wonderful power of 
assimilatioft. Indian culture never disdained 
to enrich itself with all that was good and 
noble in the ideologies of other cults and 
sects. It is for 'this reason that Indian 
culture retained its true spirit in spite of so 
many foreign invasions and a lot of social 
and political changes and upheavals. 

Whenever we speak of the culture of any 
people, we have to emphasize its dominant 
motif or central ideal which motivates the 
life of the people. Greek culture 
emphasized intellectual values, Roman 
culture emphasized materialistic values, 
Judaic culture emphasized moral values, and 
Japanese culture emphasizes aesthetic 
values. Indian culture has all along 
emphasized spiritual values. This spiritual 
motif has pervaded all its diverse aspects 
—religion, philosophy, literature, art, polity, 
sciences— in fact, every sphere of intellectual 
and practical discipline. This essential 
feature also distinguishes Indian culture 
from the modern scientific and materialistic 
culture of the West. India has never put 
material enjoyments and prosperity higher 
than spiritual values. 

Radhakrishnan in all his important 
philosophical books, speeches and writings 
very clearly asserts that one of the basic 
teachings of Indian culture is to recognize 
the spirit in man as a centre of divine 
light. Every individual is potentially divine 
and it is the ultimate destiny of every 
individual to discover the spirit in him and 
‘to realize the deepest energies of the human 
spirit’. So, for a proper understanding of 
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man, it is essential that he should be viewed 
from the spiritual standpoint. Regarding 
the nadure of the ultimate Reality, 
Radhakrishnan follows the fundamental 
docrtine of the Upanisads that Brahman or 
the Absolute is the supreme spiritual 
Reality, both manifest and unmanifest, 
adtual and potential : Udvdsyam idarh 

sarvam (‘this world is pervaded by God’), 
sarvam khalu id am brahma (‘all this is 
indeed Brahman’). The universe is the 
outcome of an evolutionary process originat- 
ing in the spirit and ‘each individual is a 
spark from a great flame, a ray of the One 

i 

Light, differentiated within the body of (the 
cosmic spirit. The spark is an encloser of 
divine potentialities which become manifest 
through life in the empirical world .’ 6 This 
implies the spiritual oneness of the universe 
and 'the divinity of man. 

In his works, in academic discussions and 
in public speeches, Radhakrishnan was 
never tired of emphasizing the paramount 
need of giving a spiritual basis to our social 
structure. A close and careful study of our 
ancient social institutions, customs,, cer- 
emonies, rites and rituals bear clear evidence 
of their profound spiritual significance. 
According to the Indian view, civilization 
itself is a march of the human spirit. 
Radhakrishnan writes : ‘The chief purpose 
of social organization is to foster the spiritual 
freedom of the individual, human creative- 
ness, to help him (to think, feel and adore 
as he chooses, without the constraint of 
oppressive laws and customs .’ 7 For he 
thinks that ‘any social order built on the 
ruins of spiritual freedom is immoral.’ 
Hence he passionately asserts : 



0 * S. Radhakrishnan, The Brahma Sutra ; 
quoted by R. P. Srivastava in Contemporary 
Indian Idealism (Delhi : Motilal Banarsidass, 

1973), pp. 139-40. 

7. S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1959), p. 59. 



From the beginning of recorded history, Hinduism 
has borne witness to the sacred flame of the 
spirit which must remain for ever, even while 
dynasties crash and empires tumble into ruins. 
It alone can give our civilization a soul, and 
men and women a principle to live by, 8 

Evidently, the spiritualistic interpretation 
of life and the universe offered by 
Radhakrishnan as an ardent advocate of 
Indian culture comes into conflict with 
naturalism, materialism, agnosticism, 

scepticism and determinism. Radhakrishnan 
in his works, especially in The Idealist View 
of Life and Religion and Society, examines 
these doctrines and demonstrates their inner 
contradictions and barrenness; 

The realization of the spiritual nature of 
man and of the ultimate Reality underlying 
the universe has made religion the foun- 
dation-stone of Indian culture and civiliza- 
tion. By religion we in India do not mean 
magic, witchcraft or superstition, though 
these might have become mixed up with 
religion in the course of its growth. Again, 
dogmas and creeds, rites and rituals do 
not constitute the essence of religion. Relig- 
ion, according to Indian tradition, is a 
spiritual discipline, a way of life, a law of 
life, based on the discovery of the essential 
truth of human existence in the Supreme 
Reality. Further, ‘Religion is a spiritual 
change, an inward transformation. It is a 
transition from darkness to light, from an 
unregenerate to a generate condition. It is 
an awakening, a rebornness .’ 0 

As a discipline, it teaches man to free 
himself from lust and greed, hatred and fear, 
ill-will and infatuation, and imparts courage 
to follow truth and fight all sorts of evil 
and injustice which threaten the very 
existence of the civilized world. From the 
etymological meaning of the word dharma , 



«• Ibid., p. 43. 

9- S. Radhakrishnan, Religion and Culture 
(New Delhi: Orient Paperbacks, 1968), pp. 57-58. 
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which is the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
term ‘religion’, it follows that religion must 
act as a supporting or uplifting force which 
fosters solidarity. Religion, in view of its 
pervasive character and far-reaching impli- 
cations, was considered by the ancient sages 
and seers and the leaders of our cultural 
heritage as something of supreme 
importance from which man could be 
alienated only at the risk of individual 
demoralization and social disintegration. 
Thus we see that all our duties of life, our 
social and political institutions, birth, edu- 
cation, marriage, death, etc., are ail coloured 
by religious sentiments. Religion again is 
the source of inspiration in Indian art, litera- 
ture and culture. 

Radhakrishnan, with his profound 
scholarship and spiritual insight realized 
that no social system or economic theory 
of political ideology could save human 
civilization from disintegration and destruc- 
tion. , He found that no force other than 
religion could save mankind from the 
grim tragedy which it is facing. Therefore, 
in almost all his enlightening works and 
words, he gives a scholarly and inspiring 
account of the various facets of India’s rich 
cultural heritage so as to show how these 
are still relevant to our present social, 
political and international perspectives. 
The need of the present age, Radhakrishnan 
thinks, can be fully satisfied only by a 
‘religion of the spirit which will give purpose 
to life,, which will not demand any evasion 
or ambiguity, which will reconcile the ideal 
and the real, the podtry and prose of life, 
which will speak to the profound realities 
of our nature and satisfy the whole of our 
being, our critical intelligence and our active 
desire .’ 10 

In the course of his restatement of the 



lo. S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, ed.. 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy (London: 
George Allen & Unwin), p. 483. 



Indian view of religion, Radhakrishnan 
does not forget to mention its spirit of 
tolerance and catholicity, which has its roots 
in the Vedas, Upanisads and Bhagavad- 
GUa. The famous Vedic dictum ‘ ekam sad, 

viprd bahudha vadanfl* (‘Reality is one, 

* 

the sages call it variously') epitomizes the 
Indian view. It was not unknown /to the 
Indian genius that the Absolute could be 
described and approached in various ways. 
There may be different revelations of the 
Divine, but they are ail forms of one and 
the same Reality. The various modes of 
approach are all valid and ultimately lead 
to the same goal, that is, God -realization. 
So, in order to create a ‘brave new world’ 
— to usher in a new era of peace, prosperity 
and freedom from hatred, ill-will and 
spiritual blindness— inter-religious under- 
standing is a vital need. It is the crying 
need of the hour. Radhakrishnan draws our 
attention time and again to this important 
fact and advocates true religious revival 
through inter-religious understanding— a 
truth so ardently advocated earlier by Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. In 
the illuminating words of Radhakrishnan : 

If we are to create a spiritual Unity which will 
transcend and sustain the material unity of the 
new world-order, we need inter-religious under- 
standing. The new religious situation will be not 
an endless homogeneity but Jan organic unity 
where we will have sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of other faiths.** 

In another place, Radhakrishnan affirms 
his deep faith in the essential spiritual truth 
of all religions. He says : 

My religious sense did not allow me to speak a 
rash or profane word of anything which the soul 
of man holds and has held sacred. This attitude 
of respect for all creeds, this elementary good 
manners in matters of spirit, is bred into the 



*'*• Religion and Culture, p. 69. 
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marrow of one’s bones by the Hindu tradition, 
by its experience of centuries. 32 



Nor does he visualize any real confiidt 
between science and religion, which often 
has become the subject-matter of controversy 
in the modern world. Notwithstanding the 
limitations of scientific enquiry, Radha- 
krishnan could not afford to ignore its 
importance and utility in the practical life of 
man. Both science and religion agree in 
their primordial quest. Radhakrishnan 
writes : 



The essential aim of all scientific disciplines is 
the knowledge of reality, tattva darsanam — that 
you should have a personal insight into Reality. 
That is the purpose of science. It is wrong, 
therefore, to think that science leads us one way 
and religion leads us another. They both go the 
same way. They both tell us that if we are 
earnest students of science there is a purpose in 
this world, that the universe is proceeding from 
stage to stage until at last, in the words of the 
Christ, humanity is redeemed and the Kingdom 
of God is established. 33 

Indian cul'ture has also cherished some 
other important moral values, such as self- 
discipline, truth, non-violence, karuna 
(compassion) and maitri (friendliness) 
which received due appreciative recognition 
in the writings of Radhakrishnan. He 
elucidates them faithfully in his earlier 
works and lectures, and shows how we have 
banished (them from our individual life, 
from the conduct of our state affairs, and 
also from international relations. In his 
later works such as Religion and Culture, 
Our Heritage, Living with a Purpose , The 
Creative Life, etc. which are principally 
based on the speeches he made as \the 
Vice-President and the President of India, 

I s - i Comparative Studies, ‘Introduction’. 

13 ■ S. Radhakrishnan: Speeches and Writings 
(New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Govt, of India, 1965), p. 80. 



he examines these ideals and shows how 
they can rescue us from the depths of doubt, 
disbelief and disquiet prevailing today. 

Every nation has its cultural heritage 
which gives it power and direction in its 
onward march towards peace and prosperity. 

All that is old is not necessarily useless and 

» 

worn-out. History is an organic process 
and hence a nation or a race should nott 
miss the link with the past. In the words 
of Radhakrishnan : 

Even as human personality depends on the per- 
sistence of memory, social life depends on the 
persistence of tradition. Tradition is society’s 
memory of its own past. If we tear off the 
individual from his traditional root he becomes 

abstract and aberrant To forget our social 

past is to forget our descent. 14 

Our present civilization is at a crossroads. 
In the past India created a great culture, 
and at present she has an equally important 
role to play in evolving a new culture for 
the whole world. Radhakrishnan, like 
other great Indians such as Tilak, Swami 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, firmly believes that ‘Indian 
culture possesses the capacity for rejuven- 
ation and can without loss of continuity 
bring about a radical upheaval ,’ 15 so urgently 
needed for saving mankind from doom and 
despair. We feel, as Radhakrishnan felt so 
passionately, that 

If our civilization is to function, we must cease 
to be blind and thoughtless. We must not allow 
the values of the spirit to recede beyond the 
horizon of man. We must strive to be human 
in this most inhuman of all ages. 1 ^ 



34 * Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
(Delhi : Oxford University Press, 1975), p. 328. 
16 * Religion and Society, p. 63. 

16 * Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, History of Philos- 
ophy, Eastern and Western (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1953), vol. 2, p. 448. 




INFLUENCE OF BUDDHA AND SANKARA ON 

VIVEKANANDA’S PHILOSOPHY 

DR. TAPASH SANKAR DUTTA 



There is no denying the fact that the 
combined legacy of the two great archi- 
tects of Indian thought and culture, Buddha 
and Samkara, has influenced the philosophy 
of Swami Vivekananda very profoundly. 
In Samkaracarya he saw tremendous in- 
tellectual power, throwing the illuminating 
light of reason upon every experience. That 
is why he considered Samkara’s exposition 
of Vedanta scientific. In Buddha, on the 
other hand, he saw a great universal heart 
and infinite love, making religion practical 
and bringing it to everybody’s door. 

It is a fact that Swamiji could not accept 
Buddha in toto. Buddha had appealed to 
the entire human race to accept the life of 
a beggar-monk with a view to getting rid 
of the suffering in which the human race 
was involved. Vivekananda could not 
accept Buddha’s emphasis on that particular 
point. In the philosophical thought that 
has emerged from Buddha’s ethical teach- 
ing there is no recognition of a soul. In 
Buddha’s teaching of religion, there is no 
place for God. Swamiji could not agree with 
him on those matters also. 

In spite of his disagreement with Buddha 
in very many ways, Swamiji could not but 
show regard for his deep universal love for 
all living beings. He says: 

... 1 do not endorse all his philosophy. I want 
a good deal of metaphysics*, for myself. I 
entirely differ in many respects, but, because I 
differ, is that any reason why I should not see 
the beauty of the man? . . . Bereft of all motive 
power, he did not want to go to heaven, did not 
want money; he gave up his throne along with 
everything else and went about begging his bread 
through the streets of India preaching for the 



good of men and animals with a heart as wide 
as the ocean. l 

The influence of these two great thinkers 
of ancient India can be found in the two 
divisions of Swami Vivekananda’s phil- 
osophy. For his philosophy has two sub- 
divisions — one of them may be termed^ 
Jnana Kanda and the other Karma 
Kanda. The two subdivisions taken to- 
gether constitute the entire philosophy of 
Vivekananda. The philosophy of Vivek- 
ananda that has emerged from Jnana Kanda 
is exactly the same as the Advaita Vedanta 
of Sariikara. 

Sri Ramakrishna realized the Vedantic 
truth that the Divine is in all beings and 
all paths ultimately lead to the Divine, and 
handed down this truth to his favourite 
disciple Swami Vivekananda. The disciple, 
deriving his inspiration from the Master, 
tried to give a new shape to Vedanta. 
According to Vivekananda, the different 
schools of the Vedanta are not antagonistic 
to one another but stages in the final 
spiritual fulfilment. The philosophical posi- 
tions of Dvaita, Visistadvaita and Advaita 
were to him not absolute systems but 
stages in spiritual growth. To quote 
Swamiji, ‘In these three systems we find the 
gradual working up of the human mind 
towards higher and higher ideals, till every- 
thing is merged in that wonderful unity 
which is reached in the Advaita system .’ 2 
By solid reasoning samkara extracted from 



1* The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1978), vol. 
4, pp. 135-36. 

2 - Complete Works, vol. 3 (1973), p. 397. 
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the Vedas the truth of the Advaita Vedanta 
and on it built up the wonderful system of 
Jnana, expounded in his commentaries. He 
unified all the conflicting descriptions of 
Brahman and showed that there is only one 
infinite Reality. 

The Advaita Vedanta of Samkara is 
popularly known as Maya-vada. In the 
Jnana Kanda section of SwamijFs philosophy 
we find expounded and exemplified this 
same Maya-vada. In fact, Swamiji may be 
said to be a modern exponent of this 
doctrine. 



According to Swamiji, Maya is a state- 
ment of the fact of this universe, of how 
it is going on. It is not a theory but a state- 
ment of fact, sarhkara points out that there 
is only one Reality and that Reality is 
Brahman. But on account of Maya the 
world appears to be different from Brahman. 
Swamiji has beautifully summed up the 
fundamental truth of Advaita Vedanta in 
the following lines : 



There is but One — the Free— the Knower — Self! 
Without a name, without a form or stain. 

In Him is Maya dreaming all this dream.3 

There is only one Reality and that Reality 
is Brahman or Atman. It is without name, 
form or stain. The world of multiplicity 
which appears to us is the product of 
Maya. In truth it does not exist. But as 
long as we are circumscribed by this 
material existence we are bound to see this 
illusion. The root cause of this illusion is 
in Brahman which is the one and only 
Reality. Swami Vivekananda accepted these 
basic ideas of Advaita Vedanta. 

On the other hand, in the second part of 
his philosophy of life, that is, in what we 
have called Karma Kanda, we find an 
altogether different view. Here we note a 
separate melody of Vivekananda. A Maya- 



vadi sannyasi need not have any feeling for 
suffering human beings who are subjected 
to the illusion of ignorance. But in 
Swamiji’s philosophy we find that the bright 
sun of intellectuality of Samkara has com- 
bined with the heart of Buddha, the won- 
derful, infinite heart of love and mercy. 
It is really a wonder to see that in Vivek- 
ananda’s philosophy these two conflicting 
faculties of Sarhkara and Buddha meet and 
mingle. 

The question naturally arises, how is it 
that the contradictions of the two great 
thinkers of ancient India got resolved in 
Vivekananda? We may s ay in reply that 
Swamiji wanted to satisfy the demands of 
both head and heart. It is because of this 
fact that he could not but show deep feel- 
ing for the entire human race whom he, as 
an exponent of samkara, regarded as belong- 
ing to the realm of Maya. The real phil- 
osophy of Vivekananda has emerged as a 
result of the synthesis of Maya-vada of 
Samkara and the great humanism of 
Buddha. 

It would not be out of place to mention 
here that, like Vivekananda, Kant also 
could not but accept what his intellect refused 
to accept. His tremendous intellectual 
power did not allow him to accept any 
rational proof for the existence of God. 
But he could not at the same time deny the 
existence of God. In the Critique of Practi- 
cal Reason , he pointed out that though we 
cannot have knowledge of God, we cannot 
but accept Him as the upholder of justice 
for the vindication of our moral life. 

Like Kant, Vivekananda also had to 
satisfy the demands of both head and heart. 
His rational thinking convinced him that 
Brahman alone was reality and everything 
else was false. And yet Vivekananda could 
not help getting involved in relieving the 
miseries and problems of humanity. A vast 
sea of compassion flowed through his heart. 
He refused to be persuaded by its. logic 



3* Complete Works, vol. 4, p. 394. 
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and plunged into the great mission of 
removing the distress of worldly men. 

Out of the synthesis of Jnana and Karma' 
evolved what Swami Vivekananda called 
Practical Vedanta. Its basic ideas are as 
follows. 

These diverse creations of God, these 
multi-natured human beings are but mani- 
festations of the Supreme God. So we are 
bound . by a divine family tie. Service of 
man is therefore service of God. We come 
across this idea again and again in his 
speeches and writings. The Supreme Lord 
alone exists from eternity to eternity. He 
is immanent in the husband, the wife ; His 
immense power plays through the children. 
He lives in the sinful as much as in the 
good. He is in life and also in death. 

Out of this perspective emerges the con- 
cept that Brahman is immanent in every- 
thing in this phenomenal world. This 
awareness is identical with the deep per- 
ception that is embodied in the Upanisad: 
sarvam khalu idat'n brahma — ‘everything is 
Brahman’. Vivekananda had this great 
realization. He said, ‘Whatever is visible, 
whatever is audible, whatever you perceive, 
all these are His creation. In fact, they are 
the off-shoots of that one soul. To be more 
precise it is the Lord Himself .’ 4 

Man’s dominant tendency is self-love. All 
his efforts are aimed at protecting his self- 
interest. It is solely through the expanding 
of his mental horizon that a man can out- 
strip the conflict of interest between the 
self and the non-self. Through this process 
self-love can be sublimated. At the same 
time, it is also true that man’s actions do 
not always tend towards self-interest. Even 
common men a t the exigency of circum- 
stances may act as if completely free from 
self-motivation. Self-abnegation for the 



Jhana-yoga, in Bengali (Calcutta: Udbodhan 
Office, seventeenth edition), p. 187. 



sake of a friend is not a rare thing. Self- 
immolation for the sake of one’s dear 
kinsmen and complete renunciation of self- 
interest for a beloved one are not rare. 
Mother is a symbol of selfless love so far 

as her dear ones are concerned. So, even in 

* 

very ordinary men altruism finds full play. 

How can we reconcile these two tenden- 
cies in man — to be selfish and to be 
altruistic? The Upanisad says that the 
husband is dear to his wife not because of 
the greatness of the husband but because of 
the Self. The Mother’s love for her children 
is not dependent upon the merit of her 
children but on something else— tthe Self 
that subsists in them. It is due to all- 
embracing Atman that all things become 
endearing. Kinsmen, relations, friends, even 
ordinary human beings become dear because 
of the all-pervading Atman. It is just be- 
cause of this that a man is guided by the 
instinct of love for his fellow-beings. 
Vedanta philosophy of all denominations 
has this great common concept of the 
immanent divine Self. This identity with 
fellow-beings is the motive-force of love. It 
is this ’ love based on the concept of the 
Supreme Self that unites Jnana and Karma 
in Swami Vivekananda’s philosophy. 

Even in day-to-day life, in spite of self- 
love, the ego or self increases its horizon. 
That single ego becomes twain through 
marriage, and after the birth of children 
it becomes many. Thus the self outgrows 
its ego-nature. Finally, through higher 
spiritual experience the entire world is en- 
compassed by the liberated self. Gradually 
expanding, it transforms itself into the 
universal Self and the source of perennial 
love — that sublime love which is God Him- 
self. This identification of the individual 
self with the universal Self immanent in 
fellow- beings inspires the spirit of living 
for the universal good of mankind. It was 
this expansion of his self into the universal 

{Continued on page 395 ) 
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PESSIMISM AND ITS CAUSES 

It is because of the tendency to consider 
optimism as a virtue and pessimism as a 
vice that the characterization of Vedanta by 
the latter is, ipso facto , a condemnation of 
it. But the evaluation of the optimism or 
pessimism inherent in any worldview cannot 
be made by understanding the terms in a 
simple or unitary sense. There are different 
shades or types of both attitudes, and it is 
necessary to distinguish clearly what might 
be termed ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ varieties of 
both. The optimism which has no basis in 
fact or is divorced from realism is no virtue. 
A superficial contentment with fortune’s 
goods, a happy-go-lucky attitude looking 
only on the sunny side of life is called by 
William James the outlook of the ‘once- 
born’ type of nature, having no sense of 
morbidity and consisting in a quasi- 
pathological incapacity of feeling sadness or 
momentary humility . 1 Such an emotional 
state of happiness based on blindness and 
insensibility to contrary facts is an instinc- 
tive weapon of self-defence . 2 Nor can this 



1. William James, The Varieties of Religious 

Experience , p. 81. 

2 - Ibid., p. 86. 



lower type of optimism be sustained till the 
end . 3 

The counterpart of this is the lower 
pessimism which is mere cowardice, weak- 
ness or inability to face the hard demands 
of reality. As opposed to this there is higher 
pessimism which is indicative of a 
courageous and imaginative nature and 
which may be considered a great virtue, 
consisting in the realistic facing of the sad 
facts of life, a correct appreciation of evil 
and its hold on human existence, acceptance 
of the burden of evil and the use of it for 
spiritual progress. William James calls this 
the outlook of the twice-born consciousness. 
It is the deliberate religious policy to regard 
much of what is evil as due to the way men 
take phenomena, the ideal being to think 
unhappiness not only painful but also mean 
and ugly . 4 

James, while calling optimism healthy- 
minded since it is actuated by the pleasure- 
principle, admits that it is a ‘one-eyed’ view 
of the world. On the other hand pessimism, 
which he describes as an index of sickness 



3* See ibid. : The purely naturalistic outlook, 
however enthusiastic in the beginning, is sure to 
end in sadness ; i.e. the end of every positivistic, 
agnostic or naturalistic philosophy is pessimism. 

U Ibid., p. 136. 



